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V.— MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM. 

In A. J. P. XXXVII 327-332, Professor M. B. Ogle dis- 
cusses the famous phrase, molle atque facetum, used by Horace, 
Sermones, 1. 10. 44, of Vergil. He seeks — to my mind, suc- 
cessfully — to refute the explanation of the phrase advanced by 
Professor C. N. Jackson, in Harvard Studies 25. 

But I am not sure that even Professor Ogle has seen the 
truth. In any event, I wish to bring forward now something 
that I have long suggested to my classes in connection with 
this phrase. 

I start with the premise, urged by others (e. g. by Arthur 
Palmer in his note on Horace, Sermones, 1. 10. 44, and 
A. Sidgwick: see below), that we must not forget that, at the 
time Horace wrote these words, and at the time Sermones 1 was 
published, Vergil had given to the world at large only his 
Eclogues. The Georgics were in the making, but of them the 
world at large had no knowledge. In a word, in seeking to 
determine what Horace meant here, we must hold fast to the 
fact that in general the public could have thought only of the 
Eclogues and of Vergil's Minor Poems. Horace himself and 
the members of Maecenas's circle, however, may well have 
seen parts of the Georgics. 

Taken in its natural sense the word facetus has to do with 
pleasantries, with quips and quirks, with ridicule: this Quin- 
tilian's famous discussion of this passage makes plain. Why 
not interpret the word here too in this sense, and then see 
whether in the writings of Vergil known to the Roman public, 
or known to Maecenas's circle, at the time Horace wrote this 
characterization, there is anything that justifies the epithet 
facetum. 

Here I prefer to speak mainly by the mouths of others — I 
wish to remove, as far as possible, the subjective from this 
paper. 

In his valuable little volume, unhappily out of print, entitled 
Vergil (published in 1879), Professor H. Nettleship discussed 
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the Minor Poems of Vergil. On page 23, speaking of the 
Catalepton, he accepted as genuine the eighth poem of that col- 
lection, the little poem on the muleteer Sabinus, as " a direct 
parody on Catullus's fourth poem, the Phasellus". The third 
and the fourth poems in the Catalepton he characterizes as 
obvious imitations of Catullus's style and manner. After 
maintaining that the fifth poem was not written by Vergil, he 
adds, "If Vergil really wrote lampoons, he must have displayed 
in his boyhood a spirit very different from that which char- 
acterized his youth and manhood ". Now, lampoons, surely, 
come under one definition of facetum, facetiae. On page 24 
Mr. Nettleship described the Moretum and the Copa as " pretty 
and playful pieces not unworthy of Vergil's boyhood ", though, 
he added, " there is, as far as I know, nothing in them which 
enables us to fix either their date or their authorship ". It 
would not be worth while to refer to these matters were it not 
that, as is well known, some good scholars have inclined in 
recent times to accept one or more of the Minor Poems as 
Vergilian. 1 

But I have, I hope, something more definite than this ta 
bring forward in support of my view that facetum is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense. 

1 For some of the more recent articles on this theme see Miss S. E. 
Jackson, The Authorship of the Culex, The Classical Quarterly 5. 
163-174 ; Theodor Birt, Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils : Er- 
klarung des Catalepton (Leipzig, Teubner, 1910: see Professor H. W. 
Prescott's review of this book in Classical Philology 5. 381-382) ; 
F. Skutsch, Aus Vergils Fruhzeit (Two Parts : Teubner, Leipzig, 1901, 
1906) ; J. W. Mackail, Virgil and Virgilianism : A Study of the Minor 
Poems Attributed to Virgil, The Classical Review, 22. 65-73 (reprinted, 
in revised form, in Lectures on Poetry, 48-71 : Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1911). 

Professor Prescott, in the review referred to above, wrote as fol- 
lows (page 382) : " To his [Birt's] view that the poems [those in the 
Catalepton] are the early work of Vergil we are altogether willing to 

assent ". Earlier (381), he had said, "In the interpretation of 

the Vergilian Appendix there is a perceptible drift toward granting 
the authenticity of many of the poems ". Schanz, II, i 3 , § 242, p. 103 
(1911), accepts certain poems of the Catalepton as genuine. One infers 
from incidental remarks or references on pages 239, 240, 273, of M. S. 
Dimsdale's A History of Latin Literature (1915) that the author believes 
that some parts at least of the Catalepton were written by Vergil. 
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In his complete annotated edition of Vergil, Volume i, pages 
15-16, Arthur Sidgwick, the English scholar, quoted Horace's 
molle atque facetum, and then wrote as follows, in 1890 : 

This criticism deserves a word of notice, as it was passed on Vergil 
when he was known by the Eclogues only, and by a critic who not only 
had generally a peculiar fineness and justness of taste, but even when 
speaking of his friends invariably weighed his words. The words 
themselves are a little difficult to render exactly: but molle seems to 
describe the ' smooth melodiousness ' and facetum the ' refined bright- 
ness or gaiety'' 1 which Horace felt to be the most striking merits of 
style in the Eclogues. Both points are undoubtedly true ; 1 but though 
Vergil retained to the end that delicate ear and subtle sense of language 
which lay at the root of these qualities, no critic who knew the Aeneid 
or even the Georgics 1 would think of describing him by Horace's 
epithets. The sustained dignity of style, the purity and restrained 
fervour, the refined seriousness, the tenderness and pathos, the sym- 
pathy and insight into life, the profound love of beauty and of nature — 
in a word the mixed subtlety and elevation of his poetry — these are the 
points that we should bring to the front in any judgment of Vergil's 
work as a whole. And of these, by the light of his subsequent and 
greater poems, we can trace in the Eclogues the germs. Horace of 
course had only the Eclogues before him : he could see what Vergil was, 
not what he was to be. 

Only twenty-three pages further on (39-40), in discussing 
the Georgics, Professor Sidgwick wrote words that form an 
admirable commentary, not only on the passage cited above 
from his Introduction, but also on our Horatian phrase. The 
passage must be cited in full, long as it is : 2 

Another point (quite as significant, though less noticeable at first 
sight) which shews the poet's delight in his subject is the constant 
emergence in the Georgics of what we may call a spirit of playfulness. 
Vergil's delicate and 'finely touched spirit' inclined rather to pathos 
and to seriousness, and in the whole Aeneid we have hardly the 
least sparkle of humour (though in the Iliad there is no lack of it 
and in the Odyssey it abounds) : but in this poem his love of 
the country life, and its objects and details, not infrequently finds 
expression in a certain gaiety of thought or phrase which conveys to 
the reader a sense of his pleasure in the scenes he describes. Some- 
times it is the playfulness of exaggeration : the ' rustling forest ' of the 
lupine, the comparison (mentioned above) of the farmer's energy to 
a battle, the 'homes and garner' of the mouse, the weevil 'sacking' 

1 The italics are mine. 

2 In the quotation, as here printed, the italics are Mr. Sidgwick's. 
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the cornbin, the ant's ' needy old age ' : sometimes an amusing picture 
or turn of phrase, as the ' tiresome ' goose (improbus) , the sceleratum 
frigus, the raven who ' stalks solitary on the scorched -Sand ', the tufa 
and chalk which ' claim that no other soil breeds snakes so well '. This 
playfulness is found also in the third book, as when he speaks of there 
being ' no limit ' to a good cow's length, of the horse's ' grief ' at losing 
and ' pride ' at winning a race, of ' exhorting ' the young calves while 
'their mind is pliant' (dum faciles animi), or of the defeated bull who 
recovers his spirit and ' breaks camp ' (signa movet) against the foe. 
But far most remarkably of all is this playfulness shewn in the fourth 
book, when treating of the bees. He describes in a sustained vein of 
humorous solemnity their whole system, social, industrial, military, and 
political. Thus the common bees are ' the youth ' or the ' quirites ' : the 
queens are ' kings ', ' high-souled leaders ', who ' reign ', and are revered 
with more than Oriental loyalty : the hive is their ' city ', their ' coun- 
try ', their ' penates ' : when the bees get a wetting, it is ' Eurus plunges 
them in Neptune ' : when they do their alloted tasks they ' obey the 
mighty laws ' or act up to the ' sure treaty bond ' : when they go out to 
drink ' they draw water under the city walls ' : the drones ' do not share 
the public burdens ' {immunes) and ' must be slain ' : they have a ' long 
line of ancestry ' and the ' fortune of their house stands sure ' ; and 
when they fight ' they make ready their arms ', ' challenge the foe ', 
'rouse the courage of the common men' (volgj), blow the 'martial 
trump ', ' form close about {stipant) the king ', and ' tear the standards 
from the camp '. And lastly we are told : ' these fiery passions and 
fierce combats the sprinkling of a little dust controls and stills'. 

Strange that a scholar could so completely divorce two parts 
of his own thinking, two passages lying so close together in 
his own book ! 

In 191 5 appeared M. S. Dimsdale's A History of Latin 
Literature. From this book (pages 252-253) I quote with 
satisfaction the following passage : 

A countryman and possessed by "the glory of the countryside 
divine ", his love for his subject is unmistakable. It shows itself in the 
sympathy which personifies inanimate things and attributes human 
feelings to the brute creation. Thus the grafted tree " marvels at strange 
fruits and apples not her own ", and the ox " grieves " at the death of 
his yokefellow. It appears again in a certain playfulness which, absent 
from the Aeneid, is especially characteristic of the Georgics. This 
playfulness finds expression in the gentle irony with which the poet 
protests that " tufa and chalk call no other land their like to furnish 
dainty food and yield winding retreats for serpents" (ii. 214), in the 
petulance with which he refers to the goose as " incorrigible " {impro- 
bus) and cold as "rascally" {sceleratum), and in the humorous exag- 
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geration with which he speaks of the rustling " forest " of lupine 
(i. 75). This last is a note which is struck again and again in the fourth 
Georgic. The book opens with a declaration of the writer's intention to 
tell of " high-hearted chieftains and a whole nation's ordered works and 
ways, tribes and battles" (iv. 4). He puts himself on a level with the 
little folk and sees things from their point of view. 

Can we believe that the poet, who, in his Georgics, displayed 
so markedly a spirit that no word in Latin can characterize 
so aptly as can Horace's facetum, did not display that quality 
in his writings as already known to the public ? Further, is it 
conceivable that no parts of the Georgics were known by 
35 b. c. (the date of the publication of Sermones 1) to Horace 
and other members of Maecenas's circle ? 1 

Let us, then, neglect Quintilian's words, and let us also forego 
such elaborate speculations as those of Professor Jackson, and 
interpret Horace's facetum in the simplest possible way, even 
though, to do this, we must achieve something that Quintilian 
found himself unable to do — forget the Aeneid and think 
only of the Eclogues, and such Minor Poems and parts of the 
Georgics as were known to Horace in 35 b. c. or earlier. After 
all, great as Quintilian was, he had his weak moments : 

(cur miremur si) bonus dormitat Homerus? 

In conclusion, we might remember that even in the Aeneid 
there is a touch or two of the facetum. Such a touch occurs 
in Aeneid 5. 172-182, the description of the fate of Menoetes, 
the helmsman who by his policy of ' Safety First ' cost Gyas the 
race, and was thrown overboard for his pains. Note 181-182: 

Illurn et labentem Teucri et risere natantem 
et salsos rident revomentem pectore fluctus. 

Compare here the passage from Addison, Spectator, No. 279, 
cited in the edition of Aeneid 1-6 by Harper and Miller (1892), 
in the note on 5. 175-180. 

1 1 may note that we may rightly characterize as an instance of facetum 
the story that appears in Donatus (Suetonius) to the effect that Vergil 
likened his own way of giving form to his verses to a bear's way of 
giving form to her cubs. It is worth while to compare — or rather, 
to contrast — the spirit of this personal utterance with that of Horace's 
famous comment on his own powers and mode of work (Carmina, 
4. 2. 27-32). 
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There is another possible touch of humor in Aeneid 

i- 736-740: 

Dixit, et in mensam laticum libavit honorem, 
primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore ; 
turn Bitiae dedit increpitans ; ille impiger hausit 
spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro ; 

Vergil's pleno se proluit auro is interesting, when set beside 
Horace's account, Sermones, 1. 5. 15-17, of the duel of song 
between the nauta and the viator: 

Mali culices ranaeque palustres 
avertunt somnos, absentem ut cantat amicam 
multa prolutus vappa nauta atque viator 
certatim, etc. . . . 

Mr. T. E. Page, in his edition of the Aeneid, in a note on 
1. 738, sees humor in the phrase pleno se proluit auro, " which ", 
he continues, " Sidgwick refers to as an instance of ' Vergil's 
ornate-emphatic style ', and which most translators try in vain 
to translate with dignity, whereas of course the se proluit is 
intentionally rough, cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 16 multa prolutus vappa 
nauta ' a sailor soaked with swipes ' ". I agree, decidedly, with 
Page against Sidgwick here. Though the poets do at times 
appropriate words from vulgar speech and give them entree 
into good literary society (compare Ennius's use of coquo in 
Annales 335-336 [Vahlen], curam . . . quae nunc te coquit, 
and Vergil's in Aeneid 7. 345 quam . . . femineae ardentem 
curaeque iraeque coquebant, with their sole predecessors, 
Plautus Trin. 225, Catullus 83. 6), proluit in the Aeneid, taken 
seriously, seems too vulgar for such a passage. On the other 
hand, playfulness in the account of a banquet, coming as this 
banquet does in part at least as thanksgiving for the safety of 
the Trojans, is entirely in order. 

Charles Kkapp. 

Barnard College, Columbia University. 



